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ABSTRACT 

Senator* of the Eighty-third Congress -*e*e studied tc 
ascertain if hat factors were aost highly correlated with j*r*ss > 
coverage for each individual senator* Tbid luf oxaation was th$ij .* 
correlated irith an earlier stady of tW Bigh t y*aliita r din e t y - firs t r 

see what di'ff ?r<etfces sight eiiffc jrhiet 



and Ninety-tJl^rd Congresses t^ 

t coald indicatSKhe developaenfT of a bread 11 of public?! iy -i in d e4 

^Eaiers coaiin^ing a power base through* national const i^aj§nci<Ss' 
created by media coverage* few differences we^e found between the ? ** 
earlier study of the wore receirt Congresses a%4 the study of the * 
Eighty- third Congress, ibiie senators with a high ip^titatioaai 
opportunity combination of s^taiority, prestigious PPMmX ttael > ;■ 
leadership assignments, and state size> have an advantage o^^r less 
powerful colleagaM which shows up aore in the Eighty* third C4»gr#ss 
than in the later ones, nevertheless,, senate activity (^iiia^d by . 
anaber of Congressional Record entries and bills and resoi^tialBs^ 



sponsored) is a ior« poaerful predictor of press coverage than s 
institutional opportunity in all four Congresses. Senators With power 
bases created in part by aedia coverage are not a recent pjheipsendn 
and are a* least as evident in the Eighty-third Coiigress a* i'm tit 
Winety-third* Congress. (TJ) * '-"|> 
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ABSTBACT 



Content analysis of the Associated Press national trunk wire *s used 
to investigate tte, relative .importaLnce ot Institutional opportunity structure 
(isaiorlty p stata size and committee leadership prestige) and senatorial 
activity ca*the mount of wlite service coverage received' by senators in the 
83rd fiengresa (1953-54)- The f lading* .from this study are eupariid'to these 
of earlier gtudlsa of the 89th, 91st rad 93rd Congreisea by tih% same authors. 
This study and the earlier ones r#ly primarily 6n mobt^sU^e data to4est 
mom of the observations, ©f political scientists a# Polaby , Riple 

Risselbaciu and Matthews* \ ^ , 



The- findings suggest that geiatars who enjoy pros^ntnt positions of 
p M f through seniority* prestigious centaittee leadership asslgnsiaiita ahd j 
large -state ,aiza^what we call institutional opportunity structure— appear 
to have an advantage in the wire service coverage over their less powerful 
colleagues in the 83rd Congress* In fact; the importance of opportunity - * 

than for tfie three later - Congresses 



structure la greater in the 83rd Congress 
(49th, 91 fit, and 93rd) . S \ - 



. t Senate activity—as measured by the amount of activity in the Congres- 
slonal Record, and by the number of bills aiod* really tiena^ sponsored— fltill 
is a mort poiferSul predictor of vir^ service covmrage 4n the Mrd Congress 
\than is opportunity structure* a pattern borne out tik all four Congresses 
siudded. Positl^ pf power in the U.S. Senate obviously help pave the way 
-for attention in the pjrese^ but it is clear from these data that an active 
senator with f eir of the trappings of Senate power can als® cemattd consid- 
erable press coverage* 




* ; These ^ladings suggest that no major changes have occurred in the 
patterns of frequency of press coverage of the "U.S- Senate during the last 
qiatCer-eei^ry- *The 4hstitutidnal sources of Senate -power euggeitsd by 
Matthews end others.h&ve been' Consistently important in press visibility, 
but the for ^s W went* and individual senatorial activity are mora 
^owerfvi ia predicting amotat. oppress- cpverage. The "new breed" of 
publicity-minded senators—whom folgby sees as conttsanAing a f swer bait 
through national constituencies created in part by media coverage— . 
^apj^rars to be no recent phinometidn* • 
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presented to the theory £ Methodology Division* Association for Education 
In Journalista ^Annual Convention, Seattle, Washington, August 1928. 
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* Dramatic growth in the power of the executive * branch in 
the Americaa political system dmriiagfth© last several decade^ 
has left to ttjich concern ab§ut the cofflmmication problems of 
* the legislative branch. Many legislator Jand other analysts 

see press coverage of Congress as "occasional, haphazard , 

■ ir. * , ■ * ■ , 

unbalanced, t,J > They argue that such unsystematic public infor- 
mation *- in contrast to more direct and thorough media con- 
cen-rraticri oh the executive branch contrihutes J to widespread 
ignorance about the workings of Congress and to sagging ye- 

dibility in the eyes of constituents. 

** 

These problems of communication were among the major con- 
cerns of the recent U,8* Commission on the Operation of the 
Senate. A, major recommendation of the Commission was that the 
U,S* Senate should organize its public communication into a 
central staff responsibility, Ipordinating the information ef- 
forts of senators and committees forking on priority issues, 
arranging news conferences regularly f and establishing a press 
briefing room under Senate control . ^ . 4 

In contrast , some scholars see the Senate as having taken 
much greater advantage of mass media coverage than has the House 
of Representatives or the judicial branch, Polsby argues that 
the development of extensive national press coverage in recent 
dec^ctes appears to' have h^d a profound effect on the 1 Senate , 



■ - v ■ * / , ....... ^ . .... . , . , . 

v 3e says the national media, in part ,\ permit a new breed of 



senators %o 'build & national constituency, contribiitirfg 
greatly to a decentralized paver structure in the Senate. 
Robinson finds that ^network television cover* the Senate- 
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much mora frequently than it reports House Activity; con- 
ferring both stature and Presidential .potential" on Senators, 5 

Blanehard's study of Congressional , correspondents found 
reporters agreeing that the Senate was given, greater press 
attention than the House, Concluding that media preoccupation 
with the Senate was not necessarily undesirable, Blanchard 
agreed with- Polsby that the patterns of national press coverage 

of tkf Se'nate are consistent with the emergence of the Senate 

" - \ 7 

as a "great , foriOBt an echo chamber # a publicity machine. 11 

. f - - * W . - - 

Policy sees the Senate-press relationship as functioning to, 

* • •■*■ ■ # 

incubate policy innovations through "great debates" and the 

g 

"hidden hand of self -promotion" of individual senators* 4 

# These arguments point to the need for a firmer idea of 
the actual patterns of Senate news coverage. What factors 
determine which senators are visible and which' suffer relative 
media obscurity? 

-•■ The present research uses natural data, primarily, to 
stutly post -World War II patterns 0l£ Senate news in major 
media oj regional and national stature. The central questions 
guiding the work are these*: To what extent -do the institutional-* 
structural aspects of the Senate such as seniority, committee 
assignment, and senatorial staff size -,- affect the meWs .potential 
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of individual sena tors? Do Aftstitutional factors create an/ 
opportunity structure from mich certain senators may gain 
greater publicity for their*ctivi ties than their less fortunate 
colleagues? Or, do journalists , as they often claim, merely 
sag I^mt^ky e senators who ari active or who have something 
important to say, without regard to their institutional position 
within the Senate? . 

r 

i 

$ 

Theoretical 'Perspective: Senate Institutional Forces 
and Journalistic Values 

■■ Much of the classic work on Congress, especially Matthews 1 

widely quoted research on th^^enate, 9 emphasized the formal 

and inforftal institutional aspects of the federal legislature/ - - 

seniority, committee structure, norms, and folkways -- in ex- : 

plaining legislative organization and behavior > The more recent 

• r ' 

work on Congress places a much greater emphasis upon the conscious 

. » ■- * 

goa'l^directed strategics of individual Congressmen, and less 
upon behavior which is in somp way shaped by .unwritten norms, 
role expectations, or institutionalized behavior patterns* 

m 

Polsby, for example, argues forcefully that the evidence of an 
inner-club of a conformist, powerful controlling group of 
senators is slim, and that power is much* mOre diffuse than an 
inner club argument would suggest. Kt least, he says, the 
negative powers .to stall, amend, alter, -Sr block legislation 
are widely* dispersed, and that Senate division of labor tends 
to be ad hoc , Senators are just as lively to^ssuine roles 
that fit their individual self-interests as to accept roles 



dictated by institutional forces beyond their control* 10 

Other analyses of poorer in the -Senate seem to support / - 
Polsby's view. Ripley fpund Senate power to be diffuse, with 
individual senators having substantial bargaining leverage 
relative to petty leaders. ^ Rieselbach alio argues that Con- 
grass is decentralized , with power shared widely, oui^existing 
in "multiple centers of influence 1 * not equally accessible to 
all senators 

n 

* 

, To what extent is the dispersion of authority 1 ^ the Senate 
reflected ii} the mass media? Is press coverage dominq^d by 
thfc Senate shift toward decentralization of power wi» indi- 
vidual senators cultivating a national constituency for f! inde- 

it 

pendent advocacy? 1 through nedia publicity-- or do institu~ 

tional ^structural factors of* Senate organization prevail in 

, s 
Senate s news? 

The norms, values, constraints on the roughly 300 
journalists regularly reporting on Congress^* obviously have 
some effect on Senate newsC but how much? Some scholars, such 
*as Breed ^and Matejko, assume a group normative view of news 
wotk* They argue that the news is primarily a product of nor- 
mative constraints emerging from within journalistic organiza- 
tion^, 15 Others see external institutions as the major influences 



.of 



new^s 



Hall 16 , Epstein 17 , Molotch and Lester 18 , and Schiller 1 ? 
argue that news is manipulated by political and/ economic 



ester^-, and bcnii, 
itical an<y economic 
forces external to the media, They see\ j ournalistic norms as 



\ 




inferences' about society which are couched in a political con- 

sensus managed by institutions outside journalism. Epstein , 

■ " ~. . ^ 

for example , argues that journalists must rely heavily on 

» , . ... * 

outside institutions and experts for evaluation of "truth" 
because they are so poorly equipped to validate what is news 
themselves. Slgal's study of Washington news tends to support 
Epstein's viewl 2 * ^ % 

. in their review of the research on news structure, Davison, 
Boylan,, and Yu 22 conclude that both forces from the external 
social^political environment and from within journalistic insti- 
tutions shape the news/ ^Itung and Ruge?3 found that issues 

involving powerful elites were important in t^p initial news 

v 

selection stages but that an event also had to be timely, and . 
contain news values of conflict , violence, or negativity to 

become and remain wws*^ 

■ . .* \ 

Reporters who -spend most of their time in* Congress appear 
to see their role ap adversarial, A majority of those resp J wr sf ^^' 
ding to Robert Biamch^rdj^ mail survey agreed that they were 



"watchdogs" agkiThst^ wrongdoing , determiners of the "veracity" \^ 
of legislators' public utteran9es, prodder^ through 'their - 

writinf to get Congressmen to serve the public Interest, and 

/ : 2S 

stimulants to "stir things up by asking questions." 

Few would doubt that the' Congressional reporters* per- 
ceived role is valid some of the time, especially in the. post- 
Watergate investigative mentality pi much of the press* -JJut 
seme research suggests the . reporter s ' view of .themselves/ is 
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hard l y th e f ull story,' 

Miller's dissertation research on reporters in Congress 
consisting of extensive interviews with reporters* legislators, 
aad committee and personal - legislative staffs — suggests they 
are just* as often collaborators in the-news as they are adver- 
saries. In accepting and proj|iding tips ind leads, in willing- 
ness to float fl ttfial balloons" and aeejep(E\ieaks , and in variou^ 
arrangements of quid pro quo, reporters and .Congressmen are 
often tacit, if not intentional , partners in the news . X 1 

■\ ■ * .... , • ^ 

Matthews 1 earlier wor^ on the Senate )suggestW much the 

^same thing. He found reporters and senators engaged in an^"\ 

/ 2 8 

open exchange: "You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours . 11 
Beneath this layer of an exchange relationship, however, 
Matthews saw other forces at work in determining Senate news* * 
primarily institutional ones. He suggested that seniority, 
committee assignment, size of state represented^ tdeplogy, 
security of Senate seat* as well as senatorial activity were 
related to a senator's contact with reporters an^ subsequent 



» 29 
news coverage* 



Summary of the Co- Investigators 1 Earlier Work on 
Senatorial Visibility: The Effect of Institutional Position _ \ 
and Activity on Press Coverage, 1965 - 1974 Vj 

Longitudinal content analysis of Senate visibility in major 

American newspapers, magazines , and tel evision network news for 

the 89th» 91st, and 93rd Congresses suggests that institutional' 

opportunity structure and the senatorial activity are linked 

to press visibility in a fairly complex pattern, (See Figure X 

for con lent data purges,) iJ the 89th Congress, opportunity I 

■ ;■ ■ T4- . — _ 

0 FIGURE ONE ABOUT HERE 

ERJC v ' . " ~ 



structure and activity have an- effect primarily "through an in 
teraetien. Seyertl years later, in the 91st Congrefs, oppar 
tunity structure essentially drops out, with £he two measures 
of activity remaining as influences on visibility. At the 
height of the Watergate scandal, in the 93rd Congress, opportu- ;i 
nity structure emerges as a fai-rjy powerful factor in Senate 
media, coverage* Both v activity measures sustain their greater 
influence on visibility in* all three Congresses, ^ 

In addition, thes# specific points emerged from the previous 

work, . p 

* .1 . Republicans , the minor/ty party throughout the* time 
period studied, declined in news coverage relative to, the Demo- 
cratic majority, even though the number of Republicans in the- - 
Seriate incre^sisd. From relative parity of , visibility in the . 
89th Congress, /Che G.O.P* dropped by the 93pd Congress to the 
point that the median Republican senator with 168 press mentions 
was far behind his Democratic colleague 1 with 304, 

2. * Overall Senate ^nd intra-party equality of individual 
press coverage dropped somewhat between the 91st and 93rd Con- 
gresses, with the Republicans experiencing, significantly greater 
intra-party inequality thaft the Democrats , 

3. The dramatic sh^et, toward greater inequality of coverage 
occurred in the, 93rd Congress, the period when institutional 
opportunity .structure appeared to be at it* strongest as a 4 
predictQr of visibility. The seniority ancL commit tee leadership 
prestige factors of qpportunity structure emerge fairly. strongly 
in 'this- period. The effect of that development is suggested 
quite vividly in the case of the Republicans, At a time when 

. 40 -' . 



^ ^vr^th»y iff , iner etfting their ni^ibirs (with a greater proportion of 

v * • ■", ^^.^ ; . ■ W ......... ... """" 

freshmen, oi Course) in the Senate, the resurgence of the i^sti- 
tutional factors in the 93rd appears to have been associated 

\ ,% with both the loss and greater .comparative inequality of press 

■ _ = . • * S * - , **** 

* v. coverage in the 93rd Congress . _ 

-. *. 

■s*W - 4. Activity measureswere more consistently predictivii of v 
press coverage than was opportunity structure. An interaction 
effect with opportunity "structure in the >U 9th, clear main effects 
in the 91st, and/strong main effects in the 93rd Congress demon- 
strate the importance the activity measures, 

-5 • The pattet^fe of institutional opportunity and activity 
effects on preis coverage appeared to be distinctly diffeVent 
for each parity ai^| for fcach Congress* But -the patterns ftf press 
coverage were 'highly similar among the media, for each Congress, 
Network television news, the wire service , major newspapers and, 
magazines all responded in similar patterns to the factors studied 



In an attempt, to provide- a wider perspective on pre^s cover- 

age of the Senate, personal interviews were conducted with seven 

30 f ' ' 

prominent Washington Correspondents, thrfe Associated Press 

reporters and two United ^Press International correspondenta 

working out of the Senate Press Gallery , and two reporters for 

a large newspaper chain, described Senate coverage and reacted 

to some of the Senate visibility data. When shown a list of 

highly visible senators, ^the reporters explained the results in 

terms of many of 6 the variables used in the study -- seniority, \ 

committee assignment , and activity but they added a host of 

individual differences and personality characteristics. 
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fpTfsidea^ tff tire prtss, m$ 

eipef tisji werr often "cited. : ^ , \ I f / ^ 7 - 

a 5 * The same kinds of explanations' emerged* for law visibility 
senators , but these senators also evoked a range of other, < 

comments : "They don 1 1. want to make news ;" "They 're -a^ blaind, 

' v : • .•: • • ' ■ ■ ' i v . , 

faceless lot; 11 "They're quiet .or fearful of the press V 

* Nonf of the reporters mentioned senatorial staffs in their 

■ '■; / -~ : ' , m ^ .* . V- 

initial explanations of Senafe coverage, but when asked about 

* - ■ 

it, all, agfefed that staffs were 1 a key factor in reporting the 

Senate. Phone calls, from Senate staffers to reporters in the 

middle of our interviews reminding' them of press conferences 

or providing other information sfeemed to support the reporters 

statements. Th&y said staffs were consulted by reporters far 

more frequently than senators thejnselvAs and that the more 

persons on the staff, the more areas a senator could speciali2e 

- . 7 ' 

in. ' * 

Much more important than staff size was staff quality* the 

reporters felt* A strong staff could make the difference in 

legislative effectiveness and visibility. In addition, they 

reported that some senators w#re particularly adept at using 

committee staffs for personal aggrandizement. 

Press releases were in 'evidence everywhere in the Senate 

Press Gallery. They were on bulletin boards, the reporters 1 

cluttered desks, and 5 in the hands of some. 

All the correspondents agreed that the highly visible 

i 

sen'ators churned out reams of paper, but they insisted this 
alone did very little to affect coverage, . They- saw press release 
volume as a function of greater activity -- ''aggressiveness" 



ws a frequent term used, Rarely* do press releases becoma ne^s 
-stories in thfeinsa,ives, according to'the cor respondents , but \thej 
were viewed as important for background / as explanations of 
bills, and as general reference matter, A UPI correspondent 
noted that a senator's floor activity was likelier to make news 
if he also issued a supplementary press release about it, A •• 
veteran AP reporter said, however, ''It's an inevitable fact of 
life, the way we operate with limited staff, . . that the more 
speeches „ press releases, and other activities a senator turns 
out, the more coverage we give him, " 

The reporters found plausible the relationship between 
state size and visibi lity , Senators from big states have muie 
"clotlt ,f and often have pies ideJUiai aspi ratiuhs, thc> 3d id , 
One cf them noted that big- state senators approach the press 
differently from the smal 1 - state senators. He said \>i& uait 
sena tors se e this meJu as key to their l edn. Litm , ih&y *.c»jmi4jl 
possibly shake hands wi th evei ybudy tht wa y the small state 
paople can. 

wo rk , committee thaiifu u n&hip», and wUi u U c r c hen t n»oJ 

"Ulianingf Ul activity uil issues" a umj ^ dot u i»p1 iiau * a ut in. i*. 

coverage, A youfig UPI iepai tci a^ivi it a simple .uauui ,i 

the f, doers and the nOn Joer*," ^dJiii bp i fi.,iu.»ily J.,!! 1 i kn n 
what some seriaia ^ du 

In summary, this longi ii.j i,,,. i .. * i ( . , tt ^ . , , , , 4 

hi gh in Senate oppor tunity stru^to. o , an iuJeu i ^^..u. t . 
base from which to attract uatioucil Ji a u * n.*. 

dictive power of the instituti 



from (fbs^ress to^Congress , thdbgh , and the importance of sena- 
torial activity in making the neWs* appears to, be greater than 
the institutional forces, 

ju Only further longitudinal study; of previous -Congressional 

decades can begin to provide an answer $ but fhis study suggests 

'that a decentralization of power in %the Senate is not strongly 

reflected in the patterns of mass media coverage during the 

decade of the 89th to the^rd Congresses, And* the shift to 

greater inequality of press-average , both inter-party and intra- 

party, in the 93rd Congress suggests that the media may be 

contributing to what Jones has called the 19 centri fugal tendencies" 

31 

of Congressional power, 

A Test of th# I nsti tu tiuaa.1 P^^iu^u 
and Activity Hypotheses in the 8 3rd Congress*** 

Three major institutional *struu tuxal t^ t^is and ^vuai 
measures of senatorial activity which t^me igvd in uui carli^ 
studies are tested on the 83 rd/Congr e^s , 1955-54, Study of ih« 
first Congress of the blsauhuv/ei A Jminl autiyn yiietb 1 us tu 
oh SerVc^ Sena 1© pi g^s ... u v *s x a g « 1 u L 1 ulv ^hci* U* ^ Hw, uL i Ka„ 

enjoyed ma j o i i t y party sLulus ih« &</. ^ t u*w aw^^uiv. l* w« 
the relative importance of Seuutc pwHu & u u, im • wha i w, h„v^ 
t e mie d "opportuni ty struLtsufc" J ^tint mi i a i a*. 1 1 v i L ) in Jctt. 
mining national press covtsi age ^ t u*^ ^^^u. 
Opportunity Structure , 

Seniority, size of suie itja^^a.i. i> t <i — . * • * * • '■»»■ 
prestige are combined into a single Jijut^K.. ( i^ni'^ 1 ^"^ 
opportunity structure, 

1) Seniority. Matthews suggested u^i •* • ^^^r. i. * 



more frequent contact with national news reporters than their 

lower seniority colleagues, and §ur earlier study found stpme 

v 32 

support for a relationship between seniority and, visibil ity% 

2) State size. Senators from larger, mbre urban states 

appear to he more active in Senate proceedings than their col- 

53 

leagues from smaller states* In addition, some reporters 
argue that. big state senators see the media, even? the national 

press, as an essential link with their large cons tit i^|nc ies , 

54 * 

especially* fox reelection purposes. Our earlier study found 
state size to be an important factor in Senate media visibility* 

3) Committee Leadership Prestige. Committee arid subcom- 
mittee chairmanship and ranking minority memberships are posi- 
tions of institutional power in the Senate that are openly sough 

55 

after by all senators. And f some reporters argue that commit- 

36 

ties are the fulcrum of press contact with Congress, Our 
earlier studies suggested that number o.f committee and sub- 
committee chairmanships was related to media visibility* 
In addition, certain committees are more desirable and 

.powerful than others. Political scientists have established 

37 

several rankings of committee desirability. While some of uui 
earlier studies found no relationship between media visibility 
and prestige of committee assignment w we reasoned th^t combining 
committee desirability with the committee chairmanships variable 
might increase the power of committee leadership positions 
predictors of media visibility. 

These factors were combined in this study tu pxuduwe a 
measure of institutional opportunity structure fox e^^h s^n^i^i 



It was hypothesized; Senators' with a higher insti tutional .oppor- 
tunity structure are likely to be m ore visible in the mass media 
than are their colleagues who are lower in 1 nst i tuti o^na l_2EE£I' 

tuni ty , , x , ' 

Senate activity . Events a ml activity are obvious foci in 
news. coverage of the Senate, A great deal of contemporary re 
search suggests that activity may be a far more important pie 
dictor of press coverage in the contemporary Senate than are 
institutional factors. Herbert. B, Asher, tor cAaiupie, l>« 
found that the uotm of apprenticeship has begun to break down 

in both the House and the Senate, Licdtinu an almospheic auppui 

3 S 

tive of newcomer e*u liv 1 ty and pai t iwl pati un . 

LlVlty 111 th c bcildtc irfa y <^ t u w Uw . .* . 1 ^ k t . t i , t - •» f 

but committee w^rh U generally ,u u .s.i aciud t,. be mubi siignifi- 
L dl it in tcimb ut i.g^lativc pi -Ju» Ll v 1 Ly ^ 1 ^ > ^*b*6^ s 1 *** 
aaiiaJ lJuui ,a:i,i ly , ^>o.i*Ii, u.i . . i 1 Oi. ..L i i 1 I -> *** * 
niOie imporLdi.t In C he ..ui"k ui the Senate I ha ii i* js^ii^i^lo i 
Hed. He ^y, submission »f Uill.. whU-h feeing u^IkU Im* 
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/ IH Senators who are higher in Senate floor activity — 
tills introduced are likely to haye grea ter visibility in 
the mass media than their less active colleagues , * 

[2 ] Senators who are higher in general senatorial activity 
— speeches on and off the floor, as well as other external 
activi ty — are likely to have greater visibility in tlfe mass 

media th an are their less active colleagues , 

v 

Me thodology 

Predominately natural , unobtrusive data from published 
documents -- Congress ional Quarterly $ Coggr ess i urial Staf f Direc- 
tories , and Congressional Record - and the nat iona 1 ?, t runk" 
wire of the Associated Press are used in this study of the H5i a 
Congress * 

Independent Variables , 

Opportunity Structure, Scnioi x i> i^uUi^^ , a uu ^upuiatiwii 

siie rankings, number of tomm ituc and sub^umm 1 t 1 c c wJ* airmanships 

[and ranking minority memberships j t and committee piestige rank 

40 

i tigs were obtained from standard documents. The respective 

Scores for each fa^Lui were summed, producing an i Jidt * ut in^ i j 
tutional opportunity structure. 

This procedure wci^ bdDeJ uii i L tdv v V i4i mi i ; wi if^^e 

measures, rather than uu the empirical ±ui leUtiun. ajuong ti 

All examination of the empirical lorrel* tiuna i ad uaits thA 
seniority and committee i cade j ship prestige aie highly < * i i * 
late d C * 63 and above for each (Jongr J 9 but itu»e two /ailai < 
tend to be weakly correlated in a uega live taahi wi Li* dau 
size . It can be argued, though , lb* t the & ^ Vdiialus u j# 
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separate dimensions [external and internal] of inst itutional 

i 

opportunity structure and therefore need not be correlated 

wi th each other to be added toge ther , 

Senatorial Activity, s Two measures of activity are used* 

* neither of which is presumed to be completely valid, Both, 

however , are relatively unob t rus i ve , and they have been used 

by others as an ^approx imatio n of a kind of senatorial activity. 

Number of bills introduced in each Congress by each sena- 

41 

tor was obtained from standard documents* 

The second measure is numbe r of entries in the Congr e^si yna 1 
Record for each senator in each Congress, As her has suggested 
that the Record can be used as a "sophisticated" measure u£ sun^ 
L y p e s of legislative activity. Our 1 n tem t wa^ lu dt tempt a 
measure that would extend beyond legislative .work to outside 
dttiviLy , suwh db^peeches and public activity o t vdilaus kiad^ 

1 he KecOxd dppaafs L u jw thai II aic uWu f t l Lli^C Individual 

Congressmen do alter the R ecu x d dni that th.y sometime- may u*i- 
it cosmetically. It would appear t however, that inanipula tiun ui 

tlife KgLgid 1 a u p 1 ti t , ( h v, Ui u I 1j v . * uijnwii * i h w * I li Jii u i, Ji a t ti ^ Un 

1 b t 1 l ul a y a ft L I k. i * 1 a a Ly 4 w u X & c^ul u i 

I i'Uu^ y Jt btiial ,i 3 t i uii. b t 1* ^ di 1 leb 3 LI ujig i y 3 u ^ ^ 5 t , t , a t 

" i rrei e van i " l i i us , such as nuga^ ino an J i^w^papgi * i j * 

L 1 tl «£» wl Led but liw L aUl liui fed by th t ^ ^ I a ^ -*v | .« i* w 1 I 1 ■■ 

to the tcJtal uumber Of cituk. lhal is, a ^ 1 w ,1Ui wi 1 ci * 4 

u umber ut luui Kcw^i J entries i - 1 ^ nui / i I > *. .« * *j . & s 
number ot lucUvdm eati A ^ iieaL . i with i v * . t * 1 

s has proper t iona 1 ly few in cU, . in g ji t r 1 e ^ I • y * t, * ui e , w . J « * i iw 
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to use the total number of entries for each senator as a sinjple 

43 

measure of. M acfcivitf ,f for this initial research * 
Dependent Variable s r „ 

Media Visibility, University Microfilm 1 s daily file of the 
Associated Press national trunk wire-- the major source of Senate 
news for most American daily newspaper s - -was searched. The 
names of the U. S . senators were used as coding units, both in the 
news items coded first-hand and in the major indexes used as 
secondary sources of visibility data* For each item in which 
a" senator's name appeared , a single score was assigned regardless 
of multiple- references. 

Level of measurement approached interval scales fiiji both 
independent and dependent variables in the study. Multiple 
regression, path analysis^ and analysis* of vdi ian. e were u^ed 
to analyze the data. 
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As the Korean War armistice talks dragged on at Parohun j otti 

, in early 1953 , Senior Joseph- R. McCarthy (R-Wis r , } dominated the 

\ 

news from the 8 3rd Congress . McCatthy 1 s v Cover nine it t Operations 
Committee f s investigations of the army and U.S. overseas inf orrnat ion 
programs in 1953 and the Senate's move to censure him in 1954 
resulted in McCarthy bein^ the most visible senator in the 83rd 
Congress , 

The press visibility patterns for the top ten senators of the 
83rd Congress reflected the razor-thin margin held by the Republicans 
as the majority party f the last time they have urg^a^ed the Senate 
in contemporary political history, Hi ve Rcpikb l Kdiib , four Dcmui rats , 

and the only Independent in the Senate were among the ten must 

i * 

visible, i} 

William Knowland (R -Calif. J, whu wa^ elected um Joi i ty leadei 
in August, 1953 , after the death uf Willi am flow a iJ iafl (H Ohio) f 
was the second must visible inenibox . Ills IcaJci dltl). i fie ^cnal c„ 

floor concerning President Hi senho w^i ! 5 *,mnibuis iai *.* bill to lii>lii**ic 

flexible price bUppUi la aid the Adili Jul 5 U d t 1 uil ' . legislation I o 

bryddea iswt lal b ^ ^ w i 1 1 y wiJ^idg.. & u v s . l\ i * . , u 1 .« n .1 U i ^ I » l ... i t i i i 
the AP wiit 

A politi* ui uiui v rii i . uc ii . . { * 

Republican label ill uUui" * w l an^ u l^ii t .j 4 .A 1 I 1 , I i i i - • . i *• . ^ ^ - 

re C e i v e d 5 ubs L am. 1 a 1 w 1 i e s t , v U. t luv, ia^ a .jw - l U l . ■ i i* * - p ^ *» « 

Status, His iwle In Lht UuufesataJ bwnaU iHiU^i ^ a ^ u j * b * a 4 ' 5 ' 

States con t ryl uf na mui iciuuiLyj l ii the , i ; 3 l, ahfji J i 1 J .. 1 a n ia " 
and his ou t spc^Keu i LKi i!u iwul.ij -i it* r .w * i * < * 1 

him the high presa coverdgc. 
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Among Democrats > Estas Kefaiiver (D-TennO f a key party 
leader who had been a contender for the presidential nomination 
in 1952, led the field in press visibility. Close behind were 
Hubert Humphrey (B-Minn,), a highly active Senate liberal who 
opposed the Eisenhower Administration 1 s attempt to revise the 
Taft-Hartley labor law, and Senate minority leader Lyndon B, 
John^pn (D -Tex * ) . ^(See Figure 2) 

\ . FIGURE, 2 ABOUT HERE 

V . 

■ K 

As the majority party, Republicans got about 55 percent of 
the wir£ service coverage of the Senate during this period, Of 
the four Congresses looked at in this series of studies, the parity 
of coverage between the parties is greater for the 83rd Congress 
than for any of the Democratically -control led Congresses in the 
mid-sixt ies and early severities, As the minority party in the 
1970 1 the Republicans slipped to less than one-third of the press 
coverage , even though their numbers in the Senate were increasing 

In the 83rd Congress , the median Democrat was slightly more 
visible (41*3 mentions) than his Republican colleague (54.5). 
In the later Congresses f the typical Democratic senatui ieweiv^J 
about twice as many mentions in the press as a Kepubi i tda. 

Intra-party equality of coverage appears to be draniatKai iy 
different in the 83rd Congress, As in the other Congics^es atudiw J, 
the majority party members appear to be treated more similarly 
mentioned with more nearly the same frequency than iniuuiity pau y 
members, In the case of the 83rd Congress, the dispdiity of coverage 
was much greater for Democrats overall than tor He pub 1 ku^ , as 
illustrated by a kurtosis of 15,4 for Republicans compai c4 t>, i u a 
ERIC for Democrats, 2i 



• \ The Hypo thas as , Senators wlio enjoy prominent ^ positions \of 
powe? throug^i seniority! prestigious committal leadership 
assignments, ancl state size what we call institutional * 
opportunity* structure — appear to have an advantage in the 
press over their less power fuL colleagues in the 83rd Congress, 
In fact, the opportunity structure hypothesis has stronger - 
support for the 83rd than for the three later Congresses, even 
though the 93rd Congress showed a fairly strong resurgence of the 
factor, 

Among the individual opportunity structure variables, 

the path analyses indicate that state size was the best predictor 

of AP coverage for both Republican and Democratic senators. 

(See Figure 3.) This was also true for Republicans, but not 

Democrats, in the 91st and 93rd Congresses, For Democrats in 

the three later Congresses (89th, 91st and 93rd), committee 

leadership prestige was generally the best predictor of media 
45 , 

visibility. 
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in the Congres s iujial Kc^ux J dud by the uuinbci u 1 bil ia 
resolutions sponsored — still is * nuic powcitui f 1 cJk1ui 1,1 
press coverage in the 83xd Congress than l* uppo i um 1 ty ^iuUm, 
a pattern borne out in all four Congresses ^ Ludied. (S^c Tables 
1 and 2*3 Positions of power in the Seiutv ubv x uua i ) help pave 
the way for attention in the press, but it u Llcai Uum the^c 
data that an active senator with few of the trappings ^1 bvfi** u 



ppwiT can also command considerable press coverage, 
• * « 

TABLES 1 an^ 2 ABOUT HERE 

■if - - - __ 

Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) , a former Congressman,, was highly visible 
in Yhe wire service during his first term in the Senate ih spite of 
his non-prestigious assignments to the District of Columbia and 
Public Works committees. The son of a farmer, and champion of the 
"little man," Gore made news for his opposi tian to the Dixon- Yates 
bill, whijh would have introduced private electrical power production 
in competition with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Although receiving much of ■ their coverage from tough re-election 
bids, John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky 0 and Paul Douglas CD-Ill , ) — both 
first term senators — also illustrate the power of events and 
activity in gaining press visibility* Cooper received coverage 
for some key floor votes against large Republican majorities, 
Douglas f an outspoken and r highiy active liberal with few of the 
formal trappings of Senate power , gained coverage for his fight 
against the Eisenhower Administration 1 s attempt to revise the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

In summary. Senate leadership positions, combined with seniority 
and state size, always command press attention* Being a member of 
the majority party Which organizes the Senate, commanding all the 
committee chairs, is a publicity advantage, In fact, of the four 
Congresses studied here, only when the Republicans controlled the 
Senate for the last time in the 83rd Congress have they been able 
to command' slightly better than parity coverage over the Democrat* . 
But the push and pull of events and individual senators 1 activity 
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enable almost any senator who wishes national publicity to obtain 
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.cations. Research on media coverage o£ four Congresses 



during the last quarter-century suggests no ma0r changes have 
occurred in the patterns of frequency of jjress courage of tJj^JJrS. 
Senate* The institutional source^-©f Senate power suggested by 
Matthews and others have been consistently important in press 
visibility! but the forces of events j^nd individual senatorial' 
activity are more powerful in predicting press coverage. The 
"new breed" of publicity-minded senators whom Polsby sees as 
commanding a power base through national constituencies created 
in part by media coverage -* appears to be no recent phenomenon* 
They are just as evident — and perhaps more so -- in the 83rd 
Congress as in the 93rd. 

In addition, this study suggests that the recommendation of 
tjie U.S. Commission on the Operation of the Senate- -that the 
Senate attempt to centralize its public communication" would 
not be very successful in improving the regularity and proportion 
of press coverage of the Senate, It is doubtful that the Senate 
leadership can substantially increase its already considerable 
leverage on press coverage through the development- y£ * central 
Staff devoted to press relations. The lure of individual »«nttt»*iui 
activity "Witt* its pqtentiai for appealing iu u^di tiunai nav^ 
values of conflict rfnd immediacy- is just log great. tfheu the 
regularity and balance of Senate news impruve*, it *nl be the 
partnership of individual senators and repor let * whiw-h ^iii 1 4 
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ectory , 1954, pp. 190-192. Matthews, in U.S. Senators and Their World , 
pp. 148-159, ranked committee desirability on an ordinal scale. His 
ranking ranges from "1" (Foreign Relations Committee) to "15" (District 
of Columbia Committee), Some senators were on several committees and 
the fluctuations produced by the use of all the committee assignments 
tended to distort actual prestige rankings. Therefore, each senator's 
^ two highest prestige committee assignments were averaged for this 



study* The scale used in this study is highly correlated with 

the composite committee desirability ranking presented in Rieselbach, 

Congressional Politics # p^ 60, (Spearman's Rho » .82) 

file number of committees and subcommittees a senator served 
on as chairman or ranking minority member was obtained from thp 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac , 1954, pp. 18*20 i and Congressional 
IndAx (Ne* York: - Commerce Clearing House, Ine, , 1954)-* pp. 4001-4102* 
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Number of bills introduced by each senator in the 83rd Con- 
gress Was obtained from Congressional Record index , Volume 99— Part 13, * 
January 3, 1953 - August 3, 1953, and Volume 100— Part *13, January 7, 
1954 - December 2, 1954. I 
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Asher, *Th# Changing Status of the Freshman Representative, * 

p, 238, fn, 21. 
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* Two measures of Senate activity were taken from the 

Congressional Record Index for the 83rd Congress, The first, or 

total , measure included all citations appearing* in the Record under 

each senator 9 s name , The second measure controlled for Record 

"padding" by deleting all activity outside -the Senate from the 

total number of citations under each senator's name* (These items 

included outside addresses, articles, newspaper stories and editorials, 

and statements ent ered into the Record,) Thus, this second measure 

of Internal SenflB activity included only amendments^ bills- and 

joint resoluticB^ motioAs and resolutions, petitions and papers, 

and remarks made by each Senator, Tha Pearson's r between the total 

measure of activity and the internal measure was .99, strongly 

supporting* our hypothesis that padding of the Congressional Record 

is proportipnal to the number of more substantive entries in the 

Record for each Senator. 

*^Por a general discussion of the theory, usefulness and dangers 
of causal analysis, see Hubert M* Blalock, Jr,, Causal Inferences 
in Nonexperimental Research (New Yorki Nbrton Co. , 1964) • The fol- 
lowing causal assumptions are asserted by the path model for the 
institutional variables, Recall these are assumptions about the 
direction of the causation. Questions involving magnitude and sign 
of effect are not directly related to the validity of these assumptions* 

a. The size of the Senator's state influences the Senator's 
power position in the Senate* 

b. Size of state has no causal effect on a Senator's seniority, 
(This will remain unanalyzed in the model.) 

c. As one accumulates more seniority, committee and sub* 
committee assignments are affected. 

d. Sise of state will produce differential effects on one's 
visibility, 

#, Seniority will produce differential effects on one's visibility, 
f* The number and kind of committee and subcommittee chairmanships 
a senator holds in the Senate will produce differential effects on 
one's visibility. 

The most important assumption of this model is that the flow of 
causation is recursive. In addition to standardized regression 
coefficients (Betas), the unstandardized coefficients were examined 
when comparing one Congress to another, or when comparing Republican 
and Democratic senators to fach other or to all senators in each Congress 
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In the earlier study of the 89th,, 91st, and 93rd Congresses, 
we also included a measure of individual senators * staff sizes, 
which proved <to be the most powerful predictor of media visibility 
(among the opportunity structure variables) for senators from both 
parties in the 89th and 91st Congresses. In these Congresses, state 
size appeared to lead to staff si ze^pwhich then led to higher media 
visibility* In the 93rd Congress, state size emerged as the most 
powerful predictor of media visibility for Republican senators, and 
committee leadership prestige was the strongest predictor for 
Democrats, We could not include a measure of staff size for the 
83rd Congress because we could not locate a record of individual 
senators 9 ptaff sizes, even w|th the help of one of the librarians 
employed by the Library of Congress, 
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Media Visibility Sources for the Pout Congresses Studied 



S3# Congress 



89th Congress 



91st Congress 
(1969-1970) 




ssociated Press ftrioJic*! LljerTtuTe PerMioil Literature 
lionil Trunk Wire) 'T r ' 

Random sample of 

;.''/•,•*'• " Tine, Newsweek t and Associated Press 

' jtX News and told (Rational Trunk Wire) 
Report 

Random simple of 
f . ' *• - issues from ten 

lastern and Western 
Prestige Newspapers 
CChicalo Tribune , 
Pes Hoinesli^rter, 



/ 

93rd Congress 

\;[197S-ffi l 

Reader 'sfiuide to 

Periodical Literature 



isalTIty Star i 
ITqI ^ngllif Times t 
Milwaukee Journal , 
St, Louis Pos ~ 
'- ihspatcft , Washington 
Post, Christian . 
ptlhee Monitor , 
New YofK TimeT ; and 
^he, Louisville ' 
Ler -Journal) 



spaper Index to 
shington Post, 
eanTTiies' 



Picayune , Chfeip 
Tribune , and Los 
Angeles Times 



Television Index 
to ABC, NBC, and 
CBS nightly news 

Associated Press 
(National Trunk Wire) 



Associated Press 
(National Trunk Wire) 
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Number of Appearances of Each Senator 

i' - in the Associated Prist 

" **. * - -- : ■ . 

for the 83rd Congress (1953-54) 



;Garthy , . J ,'■ . (R-Wis » ) 
' T, ["If; (R-C«i.) 
'lAttfae, W. flrOre.) 
Kefauver, t. (D-Tenn) 
rTfttTpTii^y ; r. (5-Minn) 

Johnson, L. (D-Tex.) 
toltl. l». (R-N.D.) 
V: Ferguson , H.. (R-Mich.) 
ACapahar t , H. (R- Ind . ) 

Anderson, C. (D-N.M.) 
rf ricker , J , (R-0hi6) 
as. P. (D- I 11. 3 . 



^ivds, I. (R-N.Y.) 
^afiaan, H. (D-N.Y.) 
~ Sooper, J« (R-Ky.) 
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Mean Press Visibility Scores for Senators in the 83rd 
Congress, by Institutional Opportunity Structure and Bills Introduced 



Bills Introduced 



Opportunity 
Structure 



Moderate 



Low 


High 




31.5 
n-17 


„ . ^ -m-r- , 

46.7 
. n-12 


37.8 


33.7 
n-10 

i 


53'9 
n-16 


46 . 1 


63.3 
n-16 


79.2 
n-16 


71.1, 


43.8 


60.7 


52.3 



Main effects F-3.5 p-.02 
Opportunity Structure F-2.6 p- . 03 
Bills Introduced F-3.9 p-.ll 
2 -way interaction F- .02 p-.98 
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TABUS 2 



Mean Press Visibility Scores for Senators in the 83rd Congress 
by Institutional Opportunity Activity Cited in 

" Conir^islorial Record 



Record Activity 



Opportunity 
Structure 



- Low 



Moderate 



High 



27.8 ' • 
n-18 

— i ■- _-- ._ ^ ' 1 : 1 


54.1 
n-11 


37.8 


35.9 
n-14 


'58 
n-12 


4'6.1 


45 

n-11 • 


85 

n-20 


71.1 


34.9 






_ s 

69.7 


52.3 



Main effects F-5.6 p»,0Ql 
Opportunity Structure F-2.3 p-. 104 
Record Activity F-8.5 p-.005 
2 -way interaction F-2.9 p-.75 
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